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LBJ’s Conclusion: We Kept 


This is the 14th of 15 excerpts 
from, former President Johnson’s 
book, 4, The Vantage Point/* an 
account of his presidency, to be 
published shortly. 

“ITS THE RIGHT THING TO DO” 
VIETNAM 1968-1969 

(PART TWO) 

An election year is a difficult time 
to try to carry out an objective and 
unemotional foreign policy— or a do- 



mestic policy, for that matter. I am 


certain the fact that 1968 was an elec- 
tion year influenced Hanoi and af- 
fected the attitude of numerous Ameri- 
cans concerning our dealings with the 
North Vietnamese and our search for 
peace. Some people felt the most im- 
portant political objective was the 
election of Richard Nixon and any- 
thing that helped that cause was good. 
To those people, movement toward 
peace in Vietnam before Election Day 
would not help Nixon and therefore 
f was bad. Others felt the election of 
Hubert Humphrey was the critical po- 
litical goal- In their minds, any move- 
ment toward peace before Election 
£>ay would help his campaign and 
therefore was good. Some officials in 
Moscow, and perhaps in Hanoi, may 
have thought it would be easier to deal 
with Humphrey than with Nixon. And 
in Saigon there may have been those 
who thought it would be easier to deal 
with Nixon than with Humphrey. 

For our part, I wanted to be abso- 
lutely certain that several things were 
totally clear to everyone concerned 
with the negotiations. First and most 
important, I wanted every American 
involved, whether in Washington, 
Paris, or Saigon, to understand pre- 
cisely what we were doing, why we* 
were doing it, and what we expected to 
happen if we stopped the bombings 
and the North Vietnamese grossly vio- 
lated what we regarded as our under- 
standing with them. I talked this over 
at length in mid-September with our 
principal negotiator in the Paris 
talks, Ambassador Harriman. On Sep- 
tember 17 he came to Washington and 
we met in my office. Harriman, who 
had been dealing with Communist 
leaders since his days as Ambassador 
in Moscow during World War II, told 
me that on balance he thought Hanoi's 
. delegation in Paris was serious about 
making progress. He was convinced 
the North Vietnamese knew clearly 
our position regarding any violation of 



* the demilitarized zone of any signifi- 
cant attacks on South Vietnamese cit- 
ies during a total bombing halt But he 
doubted we would ever get any formal 
commitment from them on these mat- 
ters because they wished to claim any 
bombing halt was “unconditional.” 

As Harriman was preparing to leave 
after our review of the Paris talks, I 
turned to him and said: ‘T will count 
on you, Averell, to lead the govern- 
ment in demanding a resumption of 
bombing if they violate these under- 
standings.” He assured me that he 
would urge a bombing resumption 
“with enthusiasm” under those circum- 
stances. 

The break In the stalemate came 
during the second week of October. In 
a private meeting with our delegation 
the North Vietnamese asked if we 
would stop the rest of the bombing if 
we had a clear answer concerning 
South Vietnam’s participation in the 
next stage of talks. Harriman said that 
he would consult Washington. When 
the report came from Paris, we felt the 
ice was beginning to melt But I 
wanted some things taken care of be- 
fore I moved. “First,” I said, "get this 
[Paris message] out to Bunker and 
Abrams. Tell them we are thinking of 
going ahead, if we do not take an un- 


warranted gamble with the saieiy or 
our men, and I want their completely 
frank reactions — with the bark off.” 
Bunker and Abrams responded 
promptly and we had their written re- 
action the next morning. The Ambassa- 
dor reported that he and our field 
commander thought the latest ex- 
change with Hanoi in Paris was “a 
fairly clear indication that Hanoi is 
ready for a tactical shift from the bat- 
tlefield to the conference table.” They 
agreed with our proposal to instruct 
our Paris negotiators to tell the North 


Vietnamsee we were ready to set an 
early date for total cessation of armed 
attacks against the North. We planned 
to suggest that "serious talks” begin 
the day after the bombing halt and 
would insist that representatives of the 
Republic of Vietnam had to take part. 

Harriman and Vance would also em- 
phasize that we could not maintain the 
total bombing halt if North Vietnam 
used the area in and near the demili- 
tarized zone to attack our forces or 
otherwise take advantage of our re- 
straint Nor would we maintain a 


bombing cessation if the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong continued to 
strike at the major cities in the South. 
When we had the Bunker- Abrams an- 
swer in hand, I said: "All right now go 
back to them and ask them to talk it 
over with President Thieu. We must be 
sure he is with us on this.” 

The next day, Bunker discussed the 
entire situation with Thieu. He re- 
ported that the South Vietnamese 
leader was ready to go along. "After 
all,” Thieu had told Bunker, "the prob- 
lem is not to stop the bombing but to 
stop the war, and we must try this 
path to see if they are serloui." 

On October 14 I called my senior ad- 
visers to a meeting. We discussed all 
the possible interpretations of Hanoi's 
position and the likely outcome if we 
went ahead- Then I asked each man 
what he thought One by one they an- 
swered: "I would go ahead.” Later that 
day, I met with the Joint Chiefs of * 
Staff in the Cabinet Room. We went 
through the same kind of review and 
discussion. They unanimously favored 
the halt, provided that we continued 
aerial reconnaissance over the North 
and would resume bombing if Hanoi 
grossly violated the understanding. 

At the end of the day I met once 
again with Rusk, Clifford, Wheeler, 
and Rostow. We went over final de- 
tails, including the cables to our Am- 
bassadors in allied countries. We 
wanted the agreement of our friends 
before moving ahead in Paris. Once 
again I asked if we were all agreed. 
They all answered "yes.” ^ 

In Paris we went through two weeks * 
of stalling and haggling and new de- 
mands from Hanoi's delegates. They 
wanted *more time. They wanted us to 
sign a paper stating that the bombing 
halt was "unconditional.” They wanted 
us to agree to a conference of “four 
parties” rather than the “two aide” we 
had consistently demanded. 

Finally, step by step, hour by hour, 
argument after argument, we worked 
out a new arrangement with the North 
Vietnamese. They dropped the idea of 
a written agreement. They shortened 
the time between the bombing halt 
and the first meeting from “weeks” to 
two weeks, to one week, to about three 
days. They also understood we would 
regard the meetings as "two-sided” and 


would not recognize the Liberation 
Front as an independent entity. 

Once all the differences were re- 
solved and Hanoi had met our essen- 
tial requirements, we felt obliged to go 
forward on the pledges our negotiators 
had made- But as we reached accord in 
Paris, our agreement with President 
Thieu fell apart. We had planned a 
joint announcement with the South Viet- 
namese on the bombing halt. As late 
as October 28, when Ambassador 
Bunker and Thieu had gone over the 
final version that both governments 
had worked on long and hard, the 
South Vietnamese President had said: 
*T don't see how we can ask for any- 
thing more.” By the next day, however, 
the South Vietnamese were asking for 
more — more time and assurances that 
they could deal with Hanoi, not the 
Liberation Front. Neither demand was 
practical. We had narrowed the time 
between a total bombing halt and the 
beginning of full-scale talks largely on 
Saigon’s insistence. As for the Libera- 
tion Front and Hanoi, we could not 
force them to act as we desired. 

I knew that Thieu had many prob- 
lems with his compatriots in the gov- 
ernment and the National Assembly. 
When he began trying to win the agree- 
ment of his colleagues to meve ahead in 
Paris, he ran into much more appre- 
hension and resistance than ho had an- 
ticipated. But I believe South Viet- 
nam’s failure to move with us on the 
bombing halt announcement and to 
send a delegation promptly to Paris 
hadLat least as much to do with Ameri- 
can”;- domestic politics as with Saigon 
politics. Thieu and Vice President Ky 
and their colleagues had become con- 
vinced, I believe, on the basis of re- 
ports from their Embassy in Washing- 
•ton, that Mr. Nixon would win the 
Presidential election. Also they had 
been shaken up by Vice President 
Humphrey's speech in Salt Lake City 
on September 30, in which the Demo- 
cratic candidate had said that he 
would stop all bombing if he were 
President. On October 12, McGeorge 
Bundy made a speech which I believe 
created further concern in Saigon. 
Bundy called for the next administra- 
tion to "steadily, systematically, and 
substantially” reduce the number of 
Americana in Vietnam and the cost of 


the war. Both speeches shook our al- 
lies and, I am convinced, created 
doubts and anxiety in Saigon. 

I believe Thieu and his colleagues 
were eager to get on good terms with 
what they thought would be the new 
administration. I had reason to believe 
they had been urged to delay going to 
the Paris meetings and promised they 
would get a better deal from a Nixon 
administration than from Humphrey. I 
had no reason to think that Republican 
candidate Nixon was himself involved 
in this maneuvering, but a few individ- 
uals active in his campaign were- 

Before I made my decision, I 
wanted to be absolutely certain that 
Hanoi understood our position. I asked 
Secretary Rusk to find out how often 
and in what detail we had spelled out 
our view of the restraints Hanoi 
should display if we ended all bombing 
of the North. Rusk relayed my ques- 
tions to Paris. The next day, October 
28, Harriman and Vance cabled their 
reply. By that time the North Vietnam- 
ese had accepted participation of the 
South Vietnamese government in fu- 
ture talks. The other two require- 
ments, restraint in the demilitarized 
zone and foregoing attacks on major 
cities, had been spelled out in twelve 
separate sessions with Hanoi's repre- 
sentatives. Our negotiators reported 
that the North Vietnamese would give 
no flat guarantees; that was in keeping 
with their stand that the bombing had 
to be ended without conditions. But 
they had told us that if we stopped the 
bombing, they would "know what to 
do.” Harriman and Vance were confi- 
dent Hanoi knew precisely what we 
meant and would avoid the actions 
that we had warned them would im- 
peril a bombing halt. They concluded 
their report by saying: "As we have 
previously stated on several occasions, f 
the bombing should be resumed if our 
demands with respect to either the 
DMZ or the cities are violated.” 

One other feature of the planned 
bombing halt deserves mention, and 
that is aerial reconnaissance. We had 
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decided, even before our delegation 
went to Paris, that we would have to 
continue reconnaissance flights after a 
bombing halt 

At Paris the North Vietnamese de- 
manded from the outset that we stop 
not only the bombing of the North but 
“all other acts of war” against their 
country. They indicated that they re- 
garded reconnaissance as one of those 
“acts.” To meet this point, we proposed 
a new formulation in July. We told Ha- 
noi’s representatives we were prepared 
to stop all bombardment of the North 
as well as “all pther activities that in- 
volve the use of force ” Cearly, that 
would exclude reconnaissance by un- 
armed or even unmanned flights. We 
knew, of course, that the North Viet- 
namese would never formally agree 
that our reconnaissance could continue 
with their blessing. We hoped that by 
mkaing our intentions clear the North 
Vietnamese would find it possible qui- 
etly to accept our actions- We felt reas- 
sured on this when, in October, Ha- 
noi’s negotiator finally agreed to drop 
their “acts of war” formual for our 
“Acts involving the use of force/' 

To make doubly sure that there 
was no misunderstanding of our basic 
requirements for a bombing halt, ei- 
ther in Hanoi or in other capitals 
friendly to it, I decided to restate our 
position to the Soviet Union. On Octo- 
ber 27 we called in Soviet Ambassador 
Dobrynin and gave him a detailed writ- 
ten explanation of our position. We 
specified that the South Vietnamese 
would be full participants in the new 
talks. We also expected, we said, that 
while the talks continued the demili- 
tarized zone and the cities of South 
Vietnam would be respected. We urged 
that the Soviets restate this position to 
the North Vietnamese “so as to avoid 
any charge of deception and any risk 
of misunderstanding.” We reminded 
Moscow of Chairman Kosygin's earlier 
message that he had “reason to be- 
lieve” that if the bombing ended pro- 
ductive discussions would follow 
promptly. We asked for any comments 


or reactions £he Soviet government*-' 
wished to make. J 

The following day, we received Mo$-* * 
cow’s answer. The Soviets welcomed ' 
the progress that the Paris talks C 
seemed to be achieving. They said they£' 
were convinced the North Vietnamese^ 
were “doing everything possible to put 1 
an end to the war in Vietnam and to " 
reach a peaceful settlement.” Moscow- 
expressed the opinion that any doubts / 
regarding Hanoi’s position Vere* 
“groundless.” ' / C 

Throughout the next day, October-' 
30. I met in lengthy session with my * 
advisers, beginning at . ten o’clock in 
the morning and ending at six‘that>£ 
evening. We were following ^develop- ; 
ments in Saigon intently, as well asy» 
the conversations in Paris. I had sent!: 
President Thieu a personal message on* 
October 29 urging him to join us ih»* 


they could not be met. 

I decided then, with genuine regret, ^ 
that we had to go forward with our " * 
plans. 

• * • * '*•* 

I felt I was turning over to President w 
Nixon a foreign policy problem that,*, 
although serious, was Improving; an~~" 
ally that was stronger than ever be-: — 
fore; an enemy weakened and beaten^** 
in every major engagement; and 
working forum for peace. These we v* 
had achieved through the months and jl 
years of pain and sacrifice. But we had 
accomplished far more than that. We*, 
had kept our word to Southeast Asia My. 
We had opposed and defeated aggres- JJf 
sion, as we promised we would. We-*/ 
had given 17 million South Vietnamese £{ ’ 
a chance to build their own country 
and their own institutions. And we had 
seen them move well down that road. % J J , 
We had also demonstrated, with*** 
our resources and with our blood, that'!!? 
we cared about Asia. I was certain that^JJ* 
every man, woman, and child In thatSi 
vast and important part of the world. J*' 
was, at that moment, more secure and 
more hopeful because of what we had «« . 
done — because America had cared 
enough to stand and to fight, and to^ . 
keep its promises. UV 

All this we accomplished, but not At 
without great cost at home. The strain 3E; 
of prolonged engagement in a distant!?* 
war stirred deep controversy among 
our people. The war created or deep- . 
ened divisions — between the President 1 ^ 
and Congress, between “doves” and ^ 
“hawks,” between generations, be-3- 
tween those who felt that Asia was ** 
deeply important to our future and 
those who put Europe first, between * v 
those who fought and those who ob- jj‘ 
jected to fighting. jgJ 

As I left the Presidency, I was aware ^ 
that not everything I had done about 
Vietnam, not every decision I had ‘v 
made, had been correct. Should we/*’ 
have sent as many men to Southeast 
Asia as we did? Or should we have . 
sent more and sent them sooner? Was 
I right In refusing to risk expanding 
the war by using ground forces to at- V 
tack the enemy’s supply lines and sane- £ 
tuaries in neighboring countries or to o' 
mine the port of Haiphong? Did , 
make a mistake in stopping most of 
the bombing of the North on March 
31? And all the bombing on October^ 
31? Did I do all I could have done to^ 
make clear to our people the vital in- - 
terests that I believed were at stake in 
our efforts to help protect Southeast-* 
Asia? X :it\ 

History will judge these questions;*,' 
and will render its verdict long after •*.» 
current passions have subsided and the.iy 
noise In the streets has died away. His- * 
tory will judge on the basis of facts we 
cannot now know, and of events some ** 
of which have not yet happened. 

Jf 

From tha book. "The Vantage Point, Per- >*j . 
ipeettves of the Presidency 1963-1969.'' by Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson, published by Hold. Rlne- -V. 
hart and Winston. Inc. Copyright (c) 1971 
by HEC Public Affairs Foundation. 
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Paris under the arrangements already;; 
worked out. On the 30th, just before^ 
noon, I received his answer. *. 

It was friendly and expressed deep;"! 
appreciation for everything the Unitecfj- 
States had done to help his country* 
survive, but it was clear thatThieir^ 
would not accept our proposal Unless : 
certain conditions were met. First, he 
wanted firm assurance that Hanoi 
would join In deescalating the war. _ 
Second, he wanted Hanoi's pledge to 
negotiate directly with his govern- 
ment. Finally, he wanted Hanoi to 
agree that the Liberation Front would 
not attend the conference as a sepa- 
rate delegation. My advisers and I rec- 
ognized that these conditions were im- ... 
possible. Moreover, we had been ex- ^ 
plaining for months to the South Viet v . J j! 
namese in Saieon and in Paris whv '£/ 
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Averill Harriman and Cyrus Vance, at riyht, prepare to negotiat e with Hanoi spokesman Xuan Thuy, third from left, In Paris In 1968. 






